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ABSTRACT 

This st-udy investigated the ways in which: (1) gender 
affects the balance of home and school life among teachers of young 
children; and (2) the balance of home and school life affects 
tecchers' notion of professional commitment. Data were gathered 
tr'^ougn the observation of three experienced kindergarten teachers, 
one male and two female. Observations vere subsequently related to 
ideas about professionalism from the literature on women and work and 
on professionalism in teaching. Findings indicated that home affected 
work and vice versa. Effects were both day-to-day and long-term, with 
long-term effects being more significant to the teachers. Findings 
suggested several conclusions about professionalism and the relation 
of home and work in early childhood education. (RH) 
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DOES HCME HINDER PROFESSIONAL CCKWITMENT? THE CASE OF EARLY 

EDUCATION 
Kelvin Seifert and Laura Atkinson 
University of Manitoba 

This study investigated how gender affects the b< lance of home and 
school life among teachers of young children, and examined how that bal- 
cuice affected teachers' notion of professional commitment. The study ac- 
cor^plished these goals by observing three highly experienced kindergarten 
teachers, one male and two famale, and by relating the observations to 
ideas about professionalism from the literatures on women and work, and 
on professionalism in teaching. 

FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUDY 

Recent research on teaching has produced iirportcint insights about 
how teachers themselves view their own work and careers (1). This ap- 
proach has St inula ted new appreciation for how gender, and especially 
femle gender, affects individuals* views of teaching. Earlier, more cri- 
tical views of the effects of gender on teaching (2) have given way to 
newer, more complimentary views of women as teachers of young children. 
This has happened even though the "facts'* about women have not changed 
nuch in the last twenty years. Women still form the majority of teachers » 
especially in elementary and early childhood education. And for various 
reasons they still show marked tendencies to interrupt or limit their 
teaching careers (3). The interruptions are especially noticeable in ear- 
ly childhood education, and actually characterize even the small minority 
of males who teach this age-group as well (4). 
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But recent research on women and teaching has interpreted the in- 
terruptions in new, more positive ways than before. No longer are they 
considered automatic evidence of "lack of ccninitment" to teaching. On the 
contrary: they may signify positive efforts to integrate home and school, 
or the personal and professional. When studied case by case, female 
teachers with interrupted c.ireeis often express strong commitment to 
teaching, even when they happen not be enployed a: a particular moment in 
time (5). 

But does this way of construing interruptions apply to men as well 
as wo.nen? Earlier analyses of teachers portrayed male teachers as feeling 
trapped, and female ones as lacking comfnitment l6). Newer analyses have 
really revised only the female part of this equation. Little attenpt has 
been made to corqpare male and feriale teachers directly, using revised 
Ideas of professionalism from the scholarship on women in education. 

This study addressed this ambiguity by corrparing how the conpeting 
demands of home and school were resolved in the life of three highly ex- 
perienced kindergarten teachers, one male and two female. Using ethno- 
graphic techniques, but not full-scale ethnography, the study investi- 
gated these teachers' commitment xo working with young children over the 
course of their teaching careers. In particular it explored how pressures 
and expectations from personal life affected work life, and vice versa. 
The relationships between heme an- school, in turn, helped reveal the 
kind of professional comfnitment held by these teachers; or more Precise- 
ly, it showed what the teachers meant by the notion of "professional com- 
iTiitment/* When and how mich did these teachers show intrinsic, internal- 
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ized cormiitment to teaching, such as found by Biklen? How much did they 
consider themselves still teachers, even when not currently working in a 
classroom? 

METHODS AND DATA SOURCES 
The study used three early childhood teachers — Randy, Louise, and 
Janice — each chosen for the following qualities: 

(1) Each was highly experienced (10 years or more in teach- 
ing, mostly with young children 

(2) Each had experienced at least one substantial interrup- 
tion to his or her work (minimum interruption = one year); 

(3) Each made an articulate informant about his or her per- 
sonal and professional history, and about the circixnstances 
of teaching. 

(4) Not all three were of the same sex. 

Three teachers who met these criteria were found through word-of- 
mouth nominations, and led to individuals who were typical of teachers on 
(Qualities #1 and #2, but with higher educational attainments them most 
teachers in their community. Although this fact may have made them more 
comnitted than usual, it probably made them rather articulate as well, 
cuid therefore skilled as research informants. 

The teachers were observed with a combination of participant obser- 
vation, open-ended interviews, and occasional telephone conversations. 
These tasks were shared by the authors of this study. One or the other 
observer visited a teacher for one or two hours per week. Visits occuriad 
over a six-month period, and averaged one per week, although they hap- 
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pened more frequently during the first half of the study than during the 
second hc.lf. Early visits enphasized classroom observations, but inter- 
views and conversations dominated the meetings increasingly as time went 
on, and eventually constituted the bulk of the contacts with each of the 
teachers. The conversations dwelled on three topics: 1) how the teachers 
became interested in early education, 2) how their motwation to teach 
chcmged over the years, and 3) how they currently orgeinized thoir person- 
al cmd professional lives. 

Most of these interviews took place over lunch hour at the teach- 
ers' schools; but occasionally they happened at a local restaurant^ and 
on one occasion in a teacher's home. Data for the btudy, then, consisted 
of field notes from school visits, treinscripts eind notes of interviews, 
and field notes from lunch conversations. In all, about 300 pages of in- 
formation accunuiated about the teachers, representing about 100 hours of 
contact time with them. When interviews were not taped, notes from the 
interview were rewritt-^n and elaborated within a few hours after the in- 
terview. Quotations in these cases were approximations of the teachers' 
words, rather thcin exact reproductions. 

As notes cmd interviews accurulated, both authors coded and classi- 
fied them so as to reveal evidence about the balance of home and school, 
and about the consequent nature of the teachers' comnitment to early ed- 
ucation. The method of constcint comparison was used in this part of the 
analysis in order to arrive at sensible, valid categories within the body 
of data itself (7). Each author classified the results in this way inde- 
perdently, bu^ then collaborated with the other to achieve a stable con- 
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sensus for interpreting the results. As this consensus emerged, the re- 
sults were also corrpared to other published literature on teachers' com- 
mitment to teaching. 

RESULTS 

For all three teachers, home affected work, and vice versa. The 
effects were both day-to-day and long-term, but the long-term ones were 
more conscious and significant to the teachers themselves, as the exam- 
pies below suggest. 

Home and Work: Examples of Daily Relations . For Randy, home some- 
times encroached on daily teaching. During the first weeks of the study, 
particularly, Randy seemed distracted or preoccuoiod during parts of some 
class sessions. 

Pandy began the morning by paying close attention to the 
craft table. In doing so he ignored the majority of the 
children, who were having "free play'* in various other parts 
of the room. The '*free play" children were considerably more 
active, interactive, and full of conversation, cf^ared to 
the craft table children. Presumably Randy was mrJcing sure 
that the craft table activity wert smoothly; but in doing so 
he missed out on most of the social events fcr Lhat part of 
the morning. (Week 2, pp. 6-7) (8) 
As the semester went on, though, Randy became more consistently res- 
ponsive to the children. 

Today Randy took the kids outdoors for free play. The child- 
ren had a good time swinginij, climbing, and sliding on the 
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playground equipment. Randy looked cheerful throughout this 
time—meaning that he smiled frequently at things the child- 
ren did or said. Once I heard him laugh heartily at something 
a child said; but the wind made it hard to make out the exact 
\*«Drds. (Week 8, p. 62) 
As time went on, Randy became more "psychologically present*' and in- 
teractive with the children. These changes occurred even though his 
beliefs about the irtportance of oral l?inguage remained constant 
throughout the course of the study. The changes also occurred even 
though Randy had literally had years of experience in talking with 
children already, even before tne study begem. 

Major changes outside work help account for the changes in Randy's 
behavior. First, just before the beginning of the study, Randy had div- 
orced from his wife. This event forced him to refinance his house, and to 
lose daily contact ^*lth his teenage daughter, who had always supported 
his comnitment to early childhofxi education — "and she used to even visit 
my class," he said. Second, his son had recently been arrested for minor 
theft; and Randy took two days off from teaching early in the study in 
order to go to court about this problem. And third, early in the time of 
the study. Randy's (aging) mother sold her house and moved into a retire- 
ment home. As the geographically closest child. Randy was heavily in- 
volved after school in making the arrangements for this move. "I'm caught 
in the middle, as they say," he said, meaning that he had responsibili- 
ties for relatives both older and younger than himself. 
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For Lonise as well, life outside of school often influenced her 
approach to teaching. When she felt hard-pressed, her classes would be 
less plamned and she would draw on her pre-existing, large store of 
ideas for materials and spontaneous, unplcinned activities. One Monday 
morning, for exanple, she confessed to feeling exceptionally tired. 
Her weekend had been taken up with family and professional events: an 
all-day workshop on Saturday and a family gathering on Sunday involv- 
ing her elderly mother and large extended family (Week 5, p. 15). Her 
class that morning seemed about as open or free as usual, and Louise 
responded to the children in her usual manner. She later said, though, 
that the structured circle time at the end of the session, involving a 
song and discussion about feelings, had been conpletely spontaneous. 
On other, less tired days, Louise showed a great deal of preparation, 
preparation which made her extremely effective in dealing with the 
children. 

Compared to Randy and Louise, Janice approached teaching in a 
generally more structured way, and she often therefore found it hard 
to do all of tiie planning and preparation that she thought was neces- 
sary. She continued to struggle to plan thoroughly, though, because 
she said, '*! wouldn't be able to live with myself if I didn't do it 
light" (Week 5, p. 24). She frequently talked about feeling hard- 
pressed for time, especially aft^*r she gave birth to her first child. 

Janice said that before navinj a child, her marriage "had 

been much more egalitaricm, and we each went our own way." 

Now, though, she cannot plan anything for an evening "unless 
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I knov^ way in advance." She finds herself with the majority 
of child care responsibilities, and says she feels tied down 
as a result. She can no longer go to workshops or meetings 
in the evening even if she wants to. She also says she re- 
sents having to rush home after work and take all her work 
with her. (Week 11, pp. 46-47) 

Janice would have liked to stay late after school to arrange the 
room, plar activities, and organize materials, as she had done earlier 
in her career, before she had children. (Week 26, pp. 99-100). Al- 
though she seemed to have maintained high standards for her program 
anyway, it was at the cost of constant time pressure, and of a sense 
of urgency. 

In Janice s (inrplicit) opinion, too much spillover usually oc- 
curs between home and school, and teachers have to work at minimizing 
it. Janice herself took pains to keep home and teaching separate: as 
the study progressed, she became more strict about when she was will- 
ing to be interviewed, and more cautious about the information she 
disclosed. Implicit in these efforts, though, was a recognition of the 
power of Janice's job to "take over** her personal life. 

Louise had allowed the line between personal life and her job to 
become quite blurred. When she lacked time during the week, she often 
suggested that parents of her students call her on the weekend. She did 
not mind being "a neutral person that parents ccm ta'.k to about family 
problems" (Week 5, p. 19). She reported shopping for school food and sup- 
plies at the same time that she did her own shopping; she said she pre- 

o J 0 
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pared school activities r.t home, and invited former students over for 
dinner; and at night she consulted with her aide on the phone about prob- 
lems and activities from class. 

Louise regarded — or at least referred to — the parents of some of 
her former students as her personal friends. Frequently she attended 
meetings with them, belonged to associations with them, and sometimes ran 
workshops for parents and other educators on her own time. She corrplained 
about these "demands," but usually accepted them cheerfully, recognizing 
that in most cases, they were self-imposed. 

She felt that it vas part of doing her job properly to be 
involved In teacher-support groups, community associations 
and professional organizations that were furthering the dev- 
elopment of good early childhood education. This meant that 
her job further invaded her personal life and sometimes left 
her e^.chausted. (Week 12, pp. 56-57) 

All three teachers described particularly close friends the> 
found through work, who served as confidantes and advisors on various 
topics, both personal and professional. Randy *s school-based relation- 
ships v;ere not nunerous, but they were lasting and significant. They 
consisted primarily of two individuals: a female teacher, mentioned 
further below, and Mr. Gardner, the school 'b resource teacher. Evid- 
ence of contact with Mr. Gardner was not hard to find: 

Part way through group time, Mr. Gardner (Randy's close 
friend) cane in cmd '.•h'* spered something in Rcmdy^s ear. While 
the children wated, Randy replied quietly, "I was at H^ilton 
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(high school) this morning. It was interesting— I • 11 tell you 
aoout it more later." (Week A, p. 26) 

Randy (to KS during interview): Richard Gardner is probably 
the closest friend I have at school. Last year we tried tak- 
ing one other staff member with us to lunch every week. But 
eventually we stopped because having the others got in the 
way of talking. (Week 9, p. 66) 

The selective, iitense pattern of Randy's relationships contrasted 
markedly to the two women, who each reported broader, more extensive net- 
works. Randy's intensive pattern probably also helped create an impress- 
ion that home and work did not overlao at least in his own mind, and 
perhaps also in the minds of casual acquaintances not in his inner cir- 
cle. 

Q: How mich work do you take home with you? 
Randy: I like it that with teaching, you can do most of your 
work at school. Having an aide helps with this, too. 1 don't 
thiiJc rmch about .school at home. Maybe if a child is having 
trouble. (Week 4, p. 26) 
In spite of this belief, though. Randy's actions did not suggest such 
a 'zlean separation. 

As pointed out below, too. Randy's first wife and children in- 
fluenced his motivation to teach, both positively and negatively. 
Their effects were not as "daily" or immediate as Mr. Gardner's, nor 
as those of 3 new woman whom he was quite close to during the study, 
and whom he later married. The new woman, as it happened, also worked 
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at his school. She probably therefore blurred home and school life 
significantly, and possibly even more than Randy's previous family 
relationships had lone. 

Both Janice and Louise made close and inrportemt friends in the 
ea^iy childhood professional ccrmunity. The comnnunity was "almost in- 
cestuous," according to Janice, because "each time you meet a new per- 
son, you find out that they have connections to all kinds of other 
people you know" (Week 8, p. 39). The network included teachers, univ- 
ersity and community figures, and consultants with various school dis- 
tricts. Friendships with members of these groups were particularly 
inportai^" for Janice and Louise at the beginning of their teaching 
careers. Each of them had been fortunate enough to find support and 
information from colleagues in their first teaching jobs (Week 26, pp. 
97-98). Doth of tnem were now teaching in schools where they felt iso- 
lated from newworks of support. Louise actively sought out like-minded 
people anu groups on her own time. Janice, perhaps because she had 
small children and cculd not get out as much, conr5)lained of being iso- 
lated from th network. 

"You don't realize," (she said,) "how valuable it is until 
it's not there emymore. I feel as if I'm running the whole 
thing on rry own. I still want to do it right, but who else 
even cares?! No one elr,j in the school really knows what I'm 
doing. I don't blame them. They don't have time. And I guess 
I don't care ^at they're doing in Grade 6." (Week 11, pp. 
44-45) 
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Home and Work; Effects on Long-term Choices . In the consciousness 
of the teachers, home and school influenced each other rr re over the lonp 
term than over the short term. .Vnong all three individuals, for exanple, 
levels uf coomitment to e.irly education depended in various ways on who 
was currently in (or out of) a teacher's family. Randy and Louise both 
believed that raising children of their own helped inspire their class- 
room teaching. 

Q: Can you trace your interest in young children back in 
your life? 

Randy: My wife was involved in early childhood education. We 
had discussions. My kids were 2- and 4-years old. I was fas- 
cinated by their learning. Versus in high school (teaching 
which I had done previously): there the kids were a bunch of 
faces. You didn't knew if they were learning or what. (Week 
9, p. 47) 

As these comrients inply, spouses also made a difference — though not 
always a positive one. In another interview. Randy put it this way: 

Q: Did Fern (your wife) influence your decision to go into 

early childhood education? 

Randy: Yes, she really did. And my kids were preschool age, 
and that stimulated my interest. Fran used to talk about her 
wDrk \^en she came home. 

Q: Does that mean that when you broke up, you questioned your 
commitment to early education? 
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Randy: Yes I d\d, but not consciously. And fortunately not 
permanently. During the last several years, /em and I just 
never spoke to each other much about our \*rork. I \*rould invite 
her to visit my classroom, but she never came — always *'too 
busy" or something. (Interview, Week 12, p. 138) 
Janice too pointed out that her spouse had encouraged her to 
enter early childhood education. She had met him part way through her 
year at the Faculty of Education, when he had already been teaching in 
prekindergarten and kindergarten for several years. "When we went to 
the library, he'd always check out about 50 children's books that he 
thought I should know about. Then he'd read to me. He's the one who 
taught me to do 'voices'" (Week 26, pp. 97-98). (Janice was a wonder- 
fully dramatic storyteller, with a range of vocal styles that kept her 
class enthralled. ) 

Her husband had also first directed her attention to in-service 
workshops she could attend in this field that sparked her interest in 
innovative programning in early childhood education. Subsequently his 
career had gone in other directions, so that what was initially a dai- 
ly influence was probably new more general. Unlike Randy, she had not 
separated from her spouse. Peniaps for this reason, therefore, her 
reports about her husband's influence were more consistently positive 
them Randy's reports about his wife's influence. 

Louise's comments about family influence had more of the double- 
edged quality of Randy's, but for different reasons. Louise had been a 
single-parent for all of her life as a teacher. For her, therefore, 
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"family influence*' had more to with her son and his development, than 
with a spouse. Giving birth to her son had originally helped to in- 
spire and motivate her involvement in early education. 

! started taking courses in child development at the univer- 
sity because I wanted to do everything right — be a *super- 
mora\'' (Week 3, p. 6) 

"I met people there who had great ideas and I got hooked. I 
wanted to teach kindergarten because I wanted to work with 
kids, to help them, in ways that didn't put more pressure on 
them, the way later school does.'' (Week 12, pp. 54-55) 
Now that her son was graduating from high school, though, Louise felt 
less enthusiastic; "The kids aren't as cute anymore," she said. Whe- 
ther this feeling vrould eventually pass, as did Randy's reaction tc 
his divorce, still remained to be seen at the time of the study. What- 
ever the eventual outcome, thoagh, her reactiouo testified to the im- 
portance of personal relationships not only in creating comnitments to 
teaching, but in cl^Uenging those conmitments as well. 

Like many c.her teachers, personal circumstances also caused ex- 
tended w[>rk interruptions for Randy, Janice, and Louise. But the inter- 
ruptions had complex effects on the teachers' professional selves. In 
some ways all three of the teachers' maintained conmitment to teaching 
anyway, as Biklen observed. But to some extent, too, their commitment 
seemed to wax and wane in response to events outside themselves. 

Janice and Louise, for exanple, each interrupted teaching to bear 
children. But the effect of the interruption differed for the two women. 
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Janice errphasized repeatedly that "having children made no difference to 
m/ coming into this field"; but Louise enphasized almost as repeatedly 
that "my children made early education seem more urgent and important," 
Randy left teaching for one year to stait a small sporting goods store. 
At the time, his action irrplied lack of interest in early education. But 
he was back teaching kindergarten again a year later, even though his 
store prospered economically, "I missed the kids," he said sirrply. 

Internalized commitment to teaching seemed to exist among these 
three teachers, then, but it did so in the midst of other, competing 
goals and comnitments. The other commitments could be considered either 
"internal" or "external" to the individual teachers, depending on now 
they were viewed. From either perspective, though, they affected teach- 
ers' priorities, and therefore also the teachers' commitment to teaching, 

CONCLUSIONS AND SIGNIFICANCE 

These results suggest several conclusions about professionalism and 
the relation of home and work in early childhood education. First, per- 
sonal life and teaching can affect each other not only among wwnen, but 
among men as well — or at least among some individuals of both sexes. Like 
Janice, Louise, and Randy, individual teachers establish a variety of 
relationships between home and school, even if the relationship amounts 
to seeking a "divorce" of one from the other, as Janice tended to do. 
Among women. Spencer (9) has already shown the variety that spillovers 
between home and school can take. This study confirms that variety, but 
also suggests that spillovers are not confined to women. 
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Second, the results suggest that what is gender related may be the 
direction of spillovers, and not their mere existence. For the male 
teacher in this study, influence worked most obviously from home to 
school. Randy's family affected his decision and comnitment to teach, as 
well as his questioning of that decision and comnitment. Events in his 
family sometimes also affected his daily behavior in class. But Randy 
reported comparatively little evidence that teaching spilled over in the 
other direction. Such effects did occur in that direction, from school to 
home: Randy did make friends with one teacher and marry another. But iTK>st 
daily school activities and relationships remained at school, and ap- 
peared to encroach little on Randy's daily personal time. 

For the two female teachers, though, influence worked more expli-- 
citly in both directions, both from school to home and vice versa. Like 
Randy, Janice and Louise also reported emotional support from family mem- 
bers—Janice from her spouse, and Louise from watching her son grow up. 
But both wwnen also filled many evening and weekends with people, mater- 
ials, or activities related to their daily teaching. The line between 
home and school, and between friends and colleagues, seened more unclear 
for Janice and Louise, than for Randy. 

This pattern confirms, but also qualifies, previous research shov/- 
ing stress or "role overload" among women who combine thorough work corrv- 
T.'nent with other family responsibilities (10). Like that previous re- 
search, this study found the women's lives very full of responsibilites, 
and indeed verging on being overly full. But this study also found the 
man's life full of responsibilities, and in its own way overly full as 
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well. What differed for the t\vo genders here was not the existence of 
overload, but its sources and signs. 

Third, in addition to blurring gender differences about the rela- 
tions of home and work, this study found evidence of the stable, intern- 
alized commitment to teaching that Biklen (11) previously described in 
successful elementary teachers. But the evidence was mixed. The three 
teachers* enthusiasm and commitment actually originated cind developed 
from mixtures of external circunstances and lasting personal motives; and 
as the external supports waxed and waned, so did the teachers* enjoyment 
of children, in spite of its underlying constancy. Randy, Janice, and 
Louise continued to care about teaching, literally for years, as Biklen 
found with her elanentary teachers. Bu^ these three individuals also 
cared more when well supported by spouses and by children of a **relevcuit** 
(that is, young) age, and by synrpathetic peers. When these external sup- 
ports failed, finished, or left, commitment faltered, but did not disap- 
pear. 

Biklen's idea of internalized comnitment may therefore be right, 
but also in need of qualification. It seems in particular that role over- 
load may foster both a socially traditional and a revised fori of commit- 
ment at the same time, at least in early childhood education. It may 
trigger an "old** or traditional separation of work and family; but it may 
also stimulate a **new** internalized commitment, one freed from the need 
for continuous, physical presence in the workplace. In early education, 
women and men may live with these conflicting notions of professionalism 
at the same time. 
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Furthermore, internalized comnitment may develop inore in some cir- 
cunstances than others. Perhaps it develops more among wwnen than men, 
for example, since wwnen are socialized more fully to care for the young. 
Or perhaps it develops more fully aiTiong teachers in high-status elite 
schools, like Biklen originally stuc. since conditions in elite 
schools may make internalized comnitment h more possible and more 
worthwhile. For now these are sinrply possibilities, waiting fcr approp- 
riate qualitative research to test them. The present study was a first 
step in this direction. 
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for the other two teachers. 
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(New York: Longman, 1986). 

10. Joseph Pleck, "Husband's Paid Work and Family Roles," Research on the In- 

terweave of Social Roles , 3 (Greenwich, CT: JAI Press, 1983). 
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